CRISES  OF THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY

the Catholic party, seized the advantage by moving the court to
Paris, in spite of the opposition of the Regent, who summoned to
her aid the Prince of Conde, leader of the Calvinist party; but he
arrived too late. The Catholic party, having possession of the
person of Charles IX, had the advantage of issuing its commands
in the name of the king and of declaring his opponents to be rebels.
Nobody would have admitted that he was in revolt against the
king; even the leaders who fought against the royal troops claimed
that they were acting with the object of delivering the captive
monarch. But the Calvinist party could not maintain this attitude
for long. It was now no more than a minority party, and no other
course was open to it but to secure certain fortified places as a re-
fuge. Once Catharine de' Medici had married her daughter to
the king of Spain, she became hostile to the Calvinists. The suc-
cess of the Guises had decided the religion of the French nation:
the Catholic Church remained the Church of the king, Govern-
ment, and nation, and Calvinism became the religion of a minor-
ity which was forced to make constant efforts to defend itself.

It was the military weakness of both parties that prolonged the
war. Even the king himself had no standing army, and his com-
panies of gendarmes were disorganized. The cavalry consisted
chiefly of light-armed gentlemen, fighting with the sword, who
formed the strength of the Calvinist armies, being brave, active,
and often experienced in the Italian wars; but they were also a
source of weakness to their side, for, though eager to take the field,
they were in a hurry to return home again. The French infantry
were for the most part arquebusiers, incapable of standing their
ground in battle, but useful in defending or attacking fortified
places. Both sides sent for troops from abroad. The Catholics
had soldiers sent them by the King of Spain; the royal Government
took into its service Swiss foot-soldiers armed with a long pike
and fighting in compact phalanxes, who formed the main strength
of the royal armies. The Calvinists sent for retires (mter, or horse-
soldiers) from Germany, who fought with the pistol. Neither side
wore uniform, but in 1562, as a badge by which they could recog-
nize one another, the Catholics wore round their arms the scarf
with a red cross which was the emblem of the king of Spain,
while the Huguenots adopted the white scarf of the king of France.
Each of the two camps was made up of adherents of one and the